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proved to his own satisfaction that they were unworthy of
his confidence. He would rather take the blame himself than
allow disparaging remarks to be made about a member of
his staff- However, he himself referred to the reported inter-
views and realised that the interest taken in them at home
was mainly due to certain individuals who wanted to seize
the opportunity of turning opinion against him and possibly
getting him removed from his command. The whole thing
was exaggerated to such an extent and so much fiiss was
made of it that Douglas had to write officially to the War
Office on the matter, which was eventually raised in the
House of Commons. Douglas fully realised that there was
the possibility of his being sent home, but all he said about
the matter was that if someone better able to command the
army could be obtained he would be perfectly happy to
come to rne in our new home and help me to bring up our
children. He was absolutely independent in spirit and had a
perfectly clear conscience regarding his actions* Whatever
he did was, to the best of his judgment, in the interests of
his country. He received a lot of kind letters from various
high officials at home, including Lord Derby, who told
him that he had the complete confidence of the army and
of the nation and that there must be no question of his
resigning.

At Douglas's next meeting with General Nivelle it was
necessary to discuss certain alterations that required to be
made to the future plans of campaign, because the date of
the next attack had been fixed by the Government at home.
They had taken full responsibility for making the arrange-
ments though Douglas had stated that a later date would
have suited him better. Now the Government were anxious
to be relieved of their responsibility and had asked Douglas
to confer with Nivelle so that the date of the attack could be
changed to the one Douglas had originally suggested. His
meeting with the Preach Commander-in-chief had been
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